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PHILIP OF POKANOKET, 
AN INDIAN MEMOIR. 

{ The following anecdotes, illustrative of Indian character, are gath- 
ered from etrious sources, that have every appearance of being 
authentic. It was thought needless to encumber the page mith 
references. | 
IT is to be regretted that those early writers, who treated of 

the discovery and settlement of our country, have not given us 

more frequent and candid accounts of the remarkable characters 
that flourished in savage life. The scanty anecdotes that have 
reached us are full of peculiarity and interest; they furnish us 
with nearer glimpses of human nature, and show what man is, 
in a comparatively primitive state, and what he owes to Civilizany, 
tion. There is something of the charm of discovery, in happen- 
ing upon these wild, unexplored tracts of human nature—in wit- 
nessing, as it were, the native growth of moral. sentiment, and 
perceiving those generous and romantic qualities, which have 
been artificially wrought up by society, vegetating in spontaye- 
ous hardihood and rude magnificence. 
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tn civilized life, where the happiness and almost existence of 
man depends so much upon public opinion, he is forever acting a 
part. The bold and peculiar traits of native character are refin- 
ed away, or softened down by the levelling influence of what is 
termed good breeding, and he practises 60 many amiable decep- 
tions, and assumes so many generous sentiments, for the purpo- 
ses of popularity, that it is difficult to distinguish his real charac- 
ter from that which is acquired or affected. The Indian, on the 
contrary, free from the restraints and refinements of polished life, 
and living, in a great degree, solitary and independent, obeys the 
impulses of his inclination, or the dictates of his individual judg- 
ment, and thus the attributes of his nature, being freely indulged, 
grow singly great and striking. Society is like an artificial lawn, 
where every roughness is smoothed, every bramble eradicated, 
and the eye is delighted by the smiling verdure of a velvet sur- 
face ; he, however, who would study nature in its wildness and 
variety, must plunge into the forest, must explore the glen, must 
stem the torrent, and dare the precipice. 

These reflections arose on casually looking through a volume 
of early provincial history, wherein are recorded, with great bit- 
terness, the outrages of the lidians, and their wars with the set- 
tlers of New-England. It is painful to perceive, even from those 
partial narratives, how the footsteps of civilization in this coun- 
try may be traced in the blood of the original inhabitants ; how 
easily the colonists were moved to hostility by the lust of con- 
quest ; how merciless and exterminating was their warfare. The 
imagination shrinks at the idea, how many intellectual beings 
were hunted from the earth; how many brave and noble hearts, 
of nature’s sterling coinage, were broken down and trampled in 
the dust. 

Such was the fate of Poitie or Pokanoxert, an Indian warri- 
or, whose name was once a terror throughout Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. He was the most distinguished of a number of co- 
temporary sachems, who reigned over the Pequods, the Narrha- 
gansets, the Wampanoags, and the other eastern tribes, at the 
iime of the first settlement of New-England—a band of native, 
mtaught heroes, who made the most generous struggle of which 
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human nature is capable; fighting to the last gasp for the deliv- 
erance of their country, without a hope of victory or a thought 
of renown; worthy of an age of poetry, and fit subjects for local 
story and romantic fiction, they have left searcely any authentic 
traces on the page of history, but stalk, like gigantic shadows, in 
the dim twilight of tradition. 

When the pilgrims, as they are termed, first took refuge on 
the shores of the new world from the persecutions of the-old, they 
found themselves in the most gloomy and helpless situation. 
Few in number, and that number rapidly perishing away by 
sickness and hardships; surrounded by a howling wilderness and 
gavage tribes; exposed to the rigours of an almost arctic winter, 
and the vicissitudes of an ever shifting climate; their hearts 
were filled with the most gloomy forebodings, and nothing pre- 
served them from sinking into utter despondency, but the strong 
excitement of religious enthusiasm. In this forlorn situation, 
they received from Massasoit, chief sagamore of the Wampano- 
ags, the cheering rites of primitive hospitality. This powerful 
prince, who reigned over a great extent of country, came early 
in the spring, with a small retinue, to the new settlement of Plym- 
outh; instead of taking advantage of the scanty numbers of the 
strangers, and expelling them from his territories, into which they 
had intruded, he entered into a solemn league of peace and amity, 
sold them a portion of+the soil, and promised to secure to them 
the good will of his savage allies. Whatever may be said of In- 
dian perfidy, it is certain that nothing appears to impeach the 
integrity and good faith of Massasoit. He continued a firm and 
generous friend to the white men, allowing them to extend and 
strengthen themselves in the land, and betraying no jealousy at 
their increasing power and prosperity. Shortly before his death 
he came oncesmiore to New-Plymouth, with his son Alexander, to 
renew the ce vens nt of peace, and to secure it to his posterity. 
In this treaty he endeavoured to protect the religion of his fore- 
fathers from the zealous attacks of the missionaries; he stipulated 
that no further attempt should be made to draw off his people 
from their ancient faith; but finding the English obstinately op- 
posed tg any such condition, he mildly relinquished the demant', 
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Almost the last act of his life was to bring his two sons, Alexan- 
der and Philip, to the residence of a principal settler, recommen- 
ding mutual kindness and confidence, and entreating that the 
same love and amity which had existed between the white men 
and himself, might be continued afterwards with his*children. 
The good old sachem died in peace, and was happily gathered 
to his fathers before sorrow came upon his tribe—his children 
remained behind to experience the gratitude of white men. 

His eldest son, Alexander, who succeeded him, soon incurred 
the hostilities of the settlers. He was of a quick and impetuous 
temper, and proudly tenacious of his hereditary rights and digni- 
ty. The intrusive policy and dictatorial conduct of the stran- 
zers excited his indignation; and he beheld with alarm their 
merciless and extirminating wars against the neighbouring tribes. 
Whether authorized by fact, or dictated by suspicion, he was ac- 
cused of plotting with the Narrhagansets to rise against the Eng- 
_ lish, and drive them from the land. The proceedings of the 
settlers show the rapid increase of their power, and their over- 
bearing conduct towards the natives. They despatched an ar- 
med force to seize upon Alexander, and bring him before their 
court. He was traced to his woodland haunts, and surprised at 
a hunting-house, where he was reposing unarmed, with a band of 
his followers, after the toils of the chase. The suddenness of 
his arrest, and the outrage offered to his sovereign dignity, so 
preyed upon the irascible feelings of this proud savage as to 
throw him into a raging fever; he was permitted to return home 
on condition of sending his son as a hostage for his appearance; 
but the blow he had received was fatal, and before he reached 
his home he fell a victim to the exasperations of a wounded 
spirit. 

The successor of Alexander was Metamocetj@mKing Philip, 
as he was called by the settlers, on account of Mig Jofty spirit and 
ambitious temper. The well known energy anc enterprise of 
his character made him an object of great jealousy and appre- 
hension, and he was accused of always cherishing a secret and 
implacable hostility towards the English. Such may'very prob- 
ably and very naturally have been the case, He considered 
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them as originally mere intruders in the country, who were pre- 
suming upon indulgence, and extending an influence baneful to 
savage life. He saw the whole race of his countrymen melting 
before them from the face of the earth; their territories slipping 
from their hands, and their tribes becoming feeble, scattered, and 
dependent. It may be said that the soil was originally purcha- 
sed by the settlers; but who does not know the nature of Indian 
purchases? 'The nations were equally despoiled by the arts and 
the arms of the white men. The latter made thrifty bargains by 
their superior adroitness in traffic, and they gained vast acces- 
sions of territory by easily excited hostilities. An uncultivated 
savage is never a nice inquirer into the refinements of law, by 
which an injury may be legally inflicted. Leading facts-are all 
by which he judges, and it was enough for Philip to know, that 
before the intrusion of the Europeans his countrymen were lords 
of the soil, and that now they were becoming vagabonds in the 
land of their fathers. 

But whatever may have been his feelings of general hostility, 
and his particular indignation at the treatment of his brother, he 
suppressed them for the present, renewed the contract with the 
settlers, and resided peaceably for many years at Pokanoket, or, 
as it was called by the English, Mount-Hope,* the ancient seat 
of dominion of his tribe. Suspicions, however, which were at 
first but vague and indefinite, began to acquire form and sub- 
stance, and he was at length charged with attempting to insti- 
gate the various tribes of the east to rise at once and make a 
common effort to throw off the yoke of their oppressors. It is 
difficult to assign the proper credit due to these early accusa- 
tions against the Indians. There was a proneness to suspicion, 
and an aptness for acts of violence, on the part of the whites, 
that gave weight and importance to every idle tale. Informers 
abounded where talebearing met with countenance and reward ; 
and the sword was readily unsheathed where its success was cer- 
tain, and it carved out empire. 

The only positive evidence on record against Philip is the 
accusation of one Sausaman, a renegado Indian, whose natural - 


* New Bristol, Rhode-Island. 
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cunning had been heightened by a partial education which he 
had received among the settlers. He had two or three times 
changed his faith and his allegiance, with a facility that shows 
great looseness of principle, and, after having acted as Philip’s: 
confidential secretary and counsellor, and enjoyed his bounty and 
protection, he deserted him when he found the glooms of adver- 
sity beginning to lower around him, went over to the whites, 
and, in order to gain favour, turned against his former benefac- 
tor, and charged him with plotting against their safety. A rig- 
orous investigation teok place. Philip and several of his sub- 
jects submitted to be examined, but nothing was proved against 
them. ‘The settlers, however, had now gone too far to. retract ; 
they had determined that Philip was a dangerous neighbour ; 
they had publicly evinced their distrust, and had done enough 
to arouse his hostility: accerding, therefore, to the usual mede of 
reasoning in these cases, his destruction had become necessary 
to their security. Sausaman, the treacherous informer, was 
shortly after found murdered in a pond, having fallen a victim to 
ihe vengeance of his tribe. Three Indians, one of whom was a 
friend and counsellor of Philip, were apprehended and tried, and, 
on the testimony of one questionable witness, were condemned 
and executed as his murderers. 

This treatment of his subjects, and ignominious punishment 
of his friend, outraged the pride and exasperated the passions of 
Philip. The bolt that had thus fallen at his very feet awakened 
him to the gathering storm, and he determined to trust himself no 
longer in the power of the white men. ‘The fate of his insulted 
and broken-hearted brother still rankled in his mind, and he re- 
collected the tragical end of Miantonimo, a great sachem of the 
Narrhagansets, who, after manfully facing his accusers before a 
tribunal of the colonists, acquitting himself of an alleged conspira- 
ey, and receiving assurances of their amity, had been perfidiously 
despatched at their instigation. Philip, therefore, gathered his 
fighting men around him ; persuaded all strangers that he could 
to join his standard; sent the women and children to the Nar- 
rhagansets for safety, and wherever he appeared was continually 
surrounded by armed warriors. 
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When the two parties were thus in a state of irritation and 
distrust, the least spark was sufficient to set them in a flame. 
The Indians, having weapons in their hands, grew mischievous, 
committed various depredations, and in one of their mauraudings 
a warriour was fired upon and wounded by a settler. This was 
the signal for open hostilities; the Indians pressed to revenge 
their comrade, and the alarm of war resounded through the 
Plymouth colony. 

In the early chronicles of these dark and melancholy times, 
we find symptoms of the diseased state of the public mind. The 
slooms of religious abstraction, and the wildness of their situa- 
tion among trackless forests and savage tribes, had disposed the 
colonists to superstitious fancies, and filled their imaginations 
with all the frightful chimeras of witcheraft, spectreology, and 
omens. ‘Ihe troubles with Philip and his Indians, we are told, 
were preceded by a variety of those awful warnings that forerun 
creat and public calamities. At one time the perfect form of an 
indian bow appeared in the air at New-Plymouth, which was 
looked upon by the inhabitants as a “ prodigious apparition.” 
At Hadley, Northampton, and other towns thereabouts, “ was 
heard the report of a great piece of ordnance, with the shaking 
of the earth and a considerable echo.”* Others were alarmed 
on a still sunshine morning by the discharge of guns and mus- 
kets—bullets appeared to whistle past them, and the noise of 
drums resounded in the air, and seemed to pass away to the west- 
ward: others fancied the galloping of troops of horses over their 
heads, and certain monstrous births that took place about the 
time, filled the superstitious of some towns with doleful forebo- 
dings. These portentous noises may easily be ascribed to natu- 
ral phenomena—to the uncouth sounds and echoes that will 
sometimes strike the ear amidst the profound stillness of wood- 
land solitudes—to the casual rushing of a blast through the tree 
tops—the crash of falling wood or mouldering rocks—they may 
have stariled some melancholy imagination—been exaggerated 
hy the love for the marvellous, and listened to with that avidity 


* The Rey. Increase Mather’s History. 
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with which we devour whatever is fearful and mysterious. The 
currency of their circulation, and the grave record made of them 
by one of the learned men of the day, are strongly characteristic 
of the times. 

The nature of the contest that ensued with Philip was such 
as generally marks the warfare between civilized men and sava- 
ges. On the part of the whites it was conducted with superior 
skill and success, but with wastefulness of the blood, and a disre- 
gard of the natural rights of their antagonists : on the part of the 
Indians it was waged with the desperation of men fearless of 
death, and who had nothing to expect from peace, but humilia- 
tion, dependence, and decay. 

The events of this war are minutely transmitted to us te a 
worthy clergyman of the time; who dwells with horror and 
indignation on every hostile act of the Indians, however justifia- 
ble while he mentions with applause the most sanguinary atroci- 
ties of the whites. Philip is reviled as a murderer and a traitor, 
without considering that he was a true-born prince, gallantly fight- 
ing at the head of his subjects to avenge the wrongs of his family, 
to retrieve the tottering power of his line, and to deliver his native 
land from the oppressions of usurping strangers. 

The project ofa wide and simultaneous revolt, if such had 
really been formed, was worthy a capacious mind; and had it not 
been prematurely discovered, might have been overwhelming in 
its consequences. ‘I'he war that actually broke out was but a war 
of detail; a mere succession of massacres. Still it sets forth the 
military skill and prowess of Philip ; and wherever in the preju- 
diced and passionate narrations that have been given of it, we can 
reach at simple facts, we find him displaying a vigourous genius, 
a fertility in expedients, and an unconquerable resolution, that 
command our sympathy and applause. 

Driven from his paternal domains at Mount Hope, compelled 
to take refuge in the depths of forests, or the glooms and thickets 
of swamps, and frequently surrounded by the enemy, yet he re- 
peatedly found means to evade their toils, and suddenly emer- 
cing with his forces, carried havoc and dismay into the settle- 
ments. Atone time he was driven, with a band of followers, 
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junto the great swamp of Pocasset Neck, where the English for- 
ces did not dare to pursue him, fearing to venture into these dark 
and frightful recesses, where they might perish in fens and miry 
pits, or be shot down by lurking foes : they, therefore, invested 
the entrance to the neck, and began to build a fort, with the in- 
tention of starving out the foe: but Philip and his companions, 
leaving the women and ¢hildren behind, wafted themselves on a 
raft over an armof the sea, in the dead of night, anid escaped 
away to the westward, kindling the flanies of war among the 
tribes of Massachusetts, and the Nipmuck country, and threaten- 
ing the colony of Connecticut. 

One of the most faithful friends that Philip had in the time of 
his adversity, was Canonchet, chief sacheni of all the Narrha- 
gansets. He was the son and heir of Miantonimo, the great sar 
chem, who had been put to death by the perfidious instigations 
of the English: “ he was the heir,” says the old chronicler, “ of 
all his father’s pride and insolence, as well as of his malice to- 
wards the English :”—he certainly was the heir of his insults and 
injuries, and thé legitimate avenger of his murder. ‘Though he 
had forborne to take an active part in this hopeless war, yet he 
received Philip and his shattered forces with open arms; and 
gave him the most generous countenance and support. This a‘ 
once drew on him the hostility of the English; and it was de- 
termined to strike a signal blow that should involve both the sa- 
chems in a common ruin. <A great force was, therefore, gather: 
ed together from Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connectient. 
and sent into the Narrhaganset country, in the depth of winter, 
when the swamps, being frozen and leafless, no longer afforded 
impenetrable fortresses to the Indians. — 

Apprehensive of attack, Canonchet had sheltered the greater 
part of his stores, together with the old, the infirm, the women 
and children of his tribe, in a strong fortress, where he and Phi- 
lip had likewise drawn up the flower of their forces. This for- 
tress, deemed by the Indians impregnable, was situated upon 2 
rising mound, or kind of island, of five or six acres, in the middle 
of a.swamp, constrneted with a judgment and skill vastly superi- 
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or to the usual fortifications of the Indians; and indicative of 
the martial genius of these two chieftains. 

Guided by a renegado Indian, the English penetrated, through 
December snows, ‘to this strong hold, and came upon the garrison 
by surprise. The fight was fierce and tumultuous. ‘The assail- 
ants were repulsed in their first attack ; several of their bravest 
officers were shot down in the act of storming the fortress sword 
in hand. The assault was renewed with greater success; a 
lodgement was effected’; the Indians were driven from one hold 
to another; they disputed their ground inch by inch, fighting 
with the fury of despair ; most of their veterans were cut to pie 
ces, and, after a long and bloody battle, Philip and Canonchet, 
with a handful of surviving warriors, retreated from the fort and 
plunged into the depths of the surrounding forest. The victors 
sat fire to the wigwams and the fort; the whole was soon in a 
blaze ; many of the old men, the women, and the children, per- 
ished in the flames. ‘This last inhuman outrage overcame even 
the stoicism of the savage. 'The neighbouring woods resounded 
with the yells of rage and despair, uttered by the fugitive war- 
riors, as they beheld, with anguish of heart, the desolations of 
their dwellings, and heard the agonizing cries of their wives and 
offspring. ‘“ The burning of the wigwams,” says a cotemporary 
writer, “ the shrieks and cries of the women and children, and 
the yelling of the warriors, exhibited a most horrible and affect- 
ing scene, so that it greatly moved some of the soldiers.” ‘The 
same writer cautiously adds, “ They were in much doubt then, 
and afterwards seriously inquired, whether burning their ene- 
mies alive could be consistent with humanity, and the benevo- 
Jent principles of the gospel.”* 

The fate of the brave and generous Canonchet is worthy of 
particular mention ; the last scene of his life is one of the noblest 
instances on record of Indian magnanimity. 

Broken down in his power and resources by this signal defeat, 
yet faithful to his ally, and to the hapless cause he had espoused, 
he rejected all overtures of peace, offered on condition of betray- 


* MS. ofthe Rev. W. Ruggles. 
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ing Philip and his followers, and declared. that “he would fight 
it out to tae last man, rather than become a servant to the Eng- 
lish.” His home being destroyed, his country harassed and laid, 
waste by the incursions. of the conquerors, he was obliged to 
wander away to the banks of the Connecticut, where he formed 
a rallying point.to the whole body of western Indians, and laid 
waste several of the English se:tlements, 

Early in the spring he departed on a hazardous. expedition, 
with only thirty chosen men, to penetrate to Seaconk, in the vi- 
cinity of Mount Hope, and procure seed corn to plant for the sus- 
tenance of hig troops. This little band of adventurers had pass- 
ed safely through the Pequoc country, and were in the centre 
of the Narrhaganset, resting ‘at some wigwams near Pautucket 
river, when an alarm was given of an approaching enemy. Hav- 
ing but seven men by him at the time, Canonchet despatced two 
of them. to the top of a neighbouring hill, to bring intelligence of 
the foe. : 

Panic struck by the appearance of a troop of English and In. 
dians rapidly advancing, they fled in breathless terror past their 
chieftain, without stopping to inform him of the danger. Canon-. 
chet sent another scout, who did the same. He then sent two 
more, one of whom, hurrying back in confusion and affright, told. 
him the whole. British army was at hand. Canonchet saw there 
was no choice but immediate flight. He Attempted to. escape 
round the hill, but was perceived and hotly pursued by the hos- 
tile Indians and.a few of the fleetest of the English. Finding 
the swiftest pursuer close upon his heels, he threw by first hia 
blanket, then his, silver laced coat and belt of peag, by which his 
enemies knew him to.be Canonchet, and redoubled the eagerness 
of pursuit. At length, in, dashiug through the river, his foot 
slipped upon. a stone, and he fell so deep as to wet his gun. This 
accident so struck him with despair, that, as he afterwards con- 
fessed, “ his heart and his bowels turned. within him, and he be- 
came like a rotten stick, void of strength.” 

To such a degree was he unnerved, that, being seized by a 
Pequod Indian within a short distance of the river, he made nq 
sesistance, though a man of great vigour of body and boldnesg of 
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heart. But on being made a prisoner, the whole pride of his 
spirit arose within him; and from that moment we find, in the 
anecdotes given by his enemies, nothing but repeated flashes of 
elevated and princelike heroism. Being questioned by one of 
the English who first came up with him, and who had not attain- 
ed his twenty-second year, the proud-hearted warrior, looking 
with lofty contempt upon his youthful countenance, replied, 
“You are a child—you cannot understand matters of war—let 
your brother or your chief come—him will I answer.” 

Though repeated offers were made to him of his life, on condi- 
tion of submitting, with his nation, to the English, yet he reject- 
ed them with disdain, and refused to send any proposals of the 
kind to the great body of his subjécts; saying that he knew none 
of them would comply. Being reproached with his breach of 
faith towards the whites, and that he had boasted he would not 
deliver up a Wampanoag, nor the paring of a Wampanoag’s nail, 
and that he would burn the English alive in their houses; he 
disdained to justify himself, haughtily answering that others 
were as forward for the war as himself, “ and he desired to hear 
no more thereof.” 

So noble and unshaken a spirit, so true a fidelity to his cause 
and his friend, might have touched the feelings of the generous 
and the brave; but Canonchet was an Indian; a being towards 
whom war has no courtesy, humanity no law, religion no com- 
passion—he was condemned to die. The last words of his that 
are recorded, are worthy of the greatness of his soul, and chal- 
lenge a comparison with any speech on a similar occasion in the 
~ whole range of history. When sentence of death was passed 
upon him, he observed “ that he liked it well, for he should die 
before his heart was soft, or he had spoken any. thing unworthy 
of himself.” His enemies gave him the death of a soldier, for he 
was shot at Stonington, by three young sachems of his own rank, 

The defeat at the Narrhaganset fortress, and the death of Ca- 
nonchet, were fatal blows to the fortunes of King Philip. He 
made an ineffectual attempt to raise a head of war, by stirring 
up the Mohawks to take arms; but though possessed of the na- 
hve talents of a statesman, his arts were counteracted hy the su- 
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perior arts of his enlightened enemies, and the terror of their war- 
like skill began to subdue the resolution of the neighbouring 
tribes. The unfortunate chieftain saw himself daily stripped of 
power, and his ranks rapidly thinning around him. Some were 
suborned by the whites; others fell victims to hunger and fa- 
tigue, and to the frequent attacks by which they were harassed. 
His treasures were captured; his chosen friends were swept 
away from before his eyes; his uncle was shot down by his side ; 
his sister was carried into captivity ; and in one of his narrow 
escapes he was compelled to leave his beloved wife and only 
son to the mercy of the enemy, “ His ruin,” says the historian, 
* heing thus gradually carried on, his misery was not prevented, 
but augmented thereby ; being himself made acquainted with the 
sense and experimental feeling of the captivity of his children, 
loss of friends, slaughter of his subjects, bereavement of all family 
relations, and being stripped of all outward comforts, before his 
own life should be taken away.” 

To fill up the measure of his misfortunes, his own followers 
began to plot against his life, that by sacrificing him they might 
purchase dishonourable safety, ‘Through treachery a number 
of his faithful adherents, the subjects of Wetamoe, an Indian 
princess of Pocasset, a near kinswoman and confederate of Phi- 
lip, were betrayed into the hands of the enemy, Wetamoe was 
among them at the time, and attempted to make her escape by 
crossing a neighbouring river; either exhausted by swimming, 
or starved with cold and hunger, she was found dead and naked 
near the water side. But persecution ceased not at the grave. 
Even death, the refuge of the wretched, where the wicked com- 
monly cease from troubling, was no protection to this outcast 
female, whose great crime was affectionate fidelity to her kins- 
man and her friend. Her corpse was the object of unmanly and 
dastardly vengeance ; the head was severed from the body, sei 
upon a pole, and thus exposed at Taunton, to the view of her 
captive subjects. They immediately recognised the features of 
their unfortunate queen, and were so affected at this barbarous 
spectacle, that we are told they broke forth into the “ most hor- 
rid and diabolical lamentations.” 
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However, Philip had borne up against the complicated mise- 
ries and misfortunes that surrounded him, the treachery of his 
followers seemed to wring his heart, and reduce him to despon- 
dency. It is said that “he never rejoiced afterwards, nor had 
success in any of his designs.” The spring of hope was broken— 
the ardour of enterprise was extinguished—he looked around, 
and all was danger and darkness; “ there was no eye to pity, 
nor any arm that could bring deliverance.” Withascanty band 
of followers, who still remained true to his desperate fortunes, 
the unhappy Philip wandered back to the vicinity of Mount- 
Hope, the ancient dwelling of his fathers. Here he lurked 
about, like a spectre, among the desolated scenes.of former pow- 
er and prosperity, now bereft of home, of family, and friend. 
There needs no better picture of his.destitute and piteous situa- 


tion than that ‘furnished by the homely pen of the chronicler, 


who is unwarily enlisting the feelings of the reader in favour of 
the hapless warrior whom he reviles. “ Philip,” he says, “like 
a savage wild beast, having been hunted by the. English forees 
through the woods above a hundred miles.backward and forward, 
at last was driven to his own den upon Mount. Hope, where he 
retired with a few of his best friends, into a swamp, which prov- 
ed but a prison to keep him fast till the messengers of death 
came by divine permission to execute vengeance upon him.” 
Even in this last refuge of desperation and despair a sullen 
«randeur seems to gather round his memory. We picture him to 
ourselves seated among his care-worn followers, brooding in si~ 
lence over his blasted fortunes, and acquiring a savage sublim- 
ity from the wildness and dreariness of his lurking place. De- 
feated, but not dismayed—crushed to the earth, but not humili- 
ated—he seemed to grow more haughty beneath disaster, and to 
receive a fierce satisfaction in draining the last dregs of bitter- 
ness. Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfortune; but 
great minds rise above it. The very idea of submission awak- 
ened the fury of Philip, and he even smote to death one of his 
followers, who proposed an expedient of peace. The brother of 
the victim made his escape, and in revenge betrayed the retreat 
of his chieftain. A body of white men and-Indians were im- 
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mediately despatched to the swamp, where Philip lay crouched, 
glaring with fury and despair. Before he was aware of their ap- 
proach, they had began to surround him. In a little while he 
saw five of his trustiest followers laid dead at his feet; all resis- 
tance was vain; he rushed forth from his covert, and made a 
headlong attempt at escape, but was shot through the heart by a 
renegado Indian of his own nation. 

Such is the scanty story of the brave, but unfortunate King 
Philip; persecuted while living, slandered and dishonoured 
when dead. If, however, we consider even the prejudiced anec- 
dotes furnished us by his enemies, we may percieve in them traces 
of amiable and lofty character, sufficient to awaken sympathy 
for his fate, and respect for his memory. We find, amid all the 
harassing cares and ferocious passions of constant warfare, he was 
alive to the softer feelings of connubial love and paternal ten- 
derness, and to the generous sentiment of friendship. The eap- 
tivity of his “ beloved wife and only son” are mentioned with ex- 
ultation, as causing him poignant misery; the death of any near 
friend is triumphantly recorded as a new blow on his sensibili- 
ties ; but the treachery and desertion of many of his followers, in 
whose affections he had confided, is said to have desolated his 
heart, and bereaved him of all further comfort. He was a pa- 
triot attached to his native soil—a prince true to his subjects, 
and indignant of their wrongs—a soldier, daring in battle, firm in 
adversity, patient of fatigue, of hunger, of every variety of bodily 
suffering, and ready to perish in the cause he had espoused. 
Proud of heart, and with an untameabie love of natural liberty, 
he preferred to enjoy it among the beasts of the forests, or ia 
the dismal and famished recesses of swamps and morasses, rath- 
er than bow his haughty spirit to submission, and live dependent 
and despised in the ease and luxury of the settlements. With 
heroic qualities, and bold achievements, that would have graced 
2 Civilized warrior, and rendered him the theme of the poet and 
ihe historian, he lived a wanderer and a fugitive in his native 
and, and went down, like a foundering bark, amid darkness and 
tempest—without an eye to weep his fall, or a friesdiy hand to 
record his struggle. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF ORCHARDS. 
Lxtracted from the Treatise on the culture of the Apple and Pear, 
and on the manufacture of Cider and Perry, by T. A. Knient, 

Esq. of Herefordshire, in England, printed in 1801. 

ON THE PROPER SOIL FOR ORCHARDS. 

THE fruit liquors for whiéh the county of Hereford has long 
been celebrated, have always been supposed to derive their ex- 
cellence from some peculiar quality in the soil which produces 
them. A preference has, however, been given to soils of oppo- 
site kinds by the planters of different ages: those of the last cen- 
tury uniformly contended in favour of a light sandy loam, and on 
this their finest ciders were madé; at present a soil of a diamet- 
rically opposite quality, a strong red clay, is generally preferred. 
Much of the soil, which however is called clay in Herefordshire, 
is properly argillaceous marle, and some of it contains a large 
portion of calcareous earth, and effervesces strongly with acids. 
I have found this soil te be the substratum of some orchards 
much celebrated for producing ciders of the first quality. It ap- 
pears to have the effect of mitigating the harshness of rough, aus- 
tere fruits, and as the trees grow with great luxuriance in it, it is 
of all soils perhaps the best calculated to answer the wishes of 
the planter. But the strongest and most highly flavoured liquor 
which has hitherto been obtained from the apple, is produced by 
a soil which differs from any of those above mentioned—the shal. 
low loam, on limestone basis, of the forest of Dean: hence it. is 
evident that those qualities of soil on which the strength and fla- 
vour of the liquor are supposed to depend, either are not discov- 
erable from external appearances, or that liquors of nearly equal 
excellence, may be obtained from soils essentially different. 

My own experience induces me to accede to the latter opin- 
ion, and to believe that with proper varieties of fruit, the defects 
of almost every soil and aspect might be corrected, and that fine 
ciders might be made in almost every county of England. Ev- 
ery variety of the apple is more or less affected by the nature of 
the soil it grows in; and the excellence of the cider formerly 
made from the red streak and golden pippin, and at present from 
the stire in light soils, seems to evince that some fruits receive 
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yenefit from those qualities in the soil by which others are injur- 
ed. On some soils the fruit attains a large size, and is very pro- 
ductive of juice; on others il is more dry and highly flavoured ; 
where the juice is abundant but weak, which sometimes happens 
in the deep loam of the valiies, dry rich fruits which are eminent 
for producing strong ciders, should alone be chosen, and when 
the aspect is unfavourable, or the situation cold and exposed, if 
seems sufficiently evident, that all fruits which do not attain an 
early maturity shouid be excluded. On some gravelly soils, 1 
have observed the fruit on the same tree to ripen very irregular- 
ly, and the cider to be, probably in part from this cause, harsh 
and reugh: These defects would, I have no doubt, be removed, 
by planting such fruits only as become ripe, rather early in the 
season, and which are at the same time capable of being long 
kept, to attain a regular and perfect maturity without decaying. 

‘i’he most common defect in the orehards of Herefordshire and 
the adjoining counties, is the want of a sufficient degree of 
warmth to bring their fruits to a perfect state of maturity: for al- 
most all these, having acquired their fame in very warm and fa- 
vourable situations, have been transferred from those to others. 
im which, except very warm summers, {Wey are never properly 
ripened ; the liquor produced from them is consequently harsh 
and unpalatable, though it frequently possesses, from the nature 
of the fruit, a considerable degree of strength. ‘The want of fis- 
vour and richness is always attributed to the soil, and I believe 
almost always unjustly; for I do not think Herefordshire so much: 
indebted for its fame as a cider county, to any peculiarity in its 
soul, as to the possession of a few very valuable varieties of fruit. 
‘or which it appears to be indebted to the industry of the plan- 
‘ers of the last century. 

An opinion I know generally prevails, that fine cider and per- 
ry cannot be produced, except in particular soils: but this is cer- 
iainly a vulgar errour; and every soil in which the fruit attains 
a perfect state of maturity, is. capable of producing those liquors 
in a very considerable state of perfection. The planters of 
Hercfordshire, in the seventeenth century, conceived that fire 
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ciders could only be obtained from light, sandy soils, such as are 
usually termed rye lands: but both the apple and pear are found 
quite as highly flavoured, and as perfect, in many other counties 
as in Herefordshire; and were the planter at liberty to choose 
his soil, I believe a loam of moderate depth, with a subsoil of 
chalk, would be found at least equal to any which the best of 
those counties in which orchards now abound could supply. 


ON THE DURATION OF PARTICULAR VARIETIES. 


The existence of every variety of the apple appears to be 
confined to a certain period, during the earlier parts of which 
only, it can be propagated with advantage to the planter. No 
kind of apple now cultivated, appears to have existed more than 
200 years; and this term does not at all exceed the duration of 
a healthy tree, or of an orchard when grafted on crab stocks, and 
planted in a strong tenacious soil. 

All plants of this species, however propagated from the same 
stock, partake in some degree of the same life, and will attend 


the progress of that life, in the habits of its youth, its maturity 
and its decay, though it will not be injured by any incidental 


injuries which the par *t tree may sustain after they are separa- 
ted from it. The roots however and the trunk adjoining them, 
appear to possess, m all trees, a greater degree of durability than 
the bearing branches, having the power of producing new 
branches when the old ones have been destroyed by accident, or 
even by old age. 


STOCKS. 


{t is an erroneous opinion, that any defect either in the flavour 
or consistence of fruits, may be remedied by the kind of stock on 
which they may be afterwards engrafted. 

The goodness of the fruit is never affected by any stock of the 
same species. 

The office of the stock is in every sense of the word subservi- 
ent; and it acts only in obedience to the impulse it receives 
from the branches ; the only qualities therefore which are want- 
ing to forma perfect stock are vigour and hardiness. 
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ON THE PROPAGATION OF NEW VARIETIES. 

Each blossom of the apple and pear contains about twenty 
males and five female parts. 

A few days before the blossoms expanded, I openell the petals 
and destroyed all the males, and left the females uninjured ; 
when the blossoms were fully expanded, I impregnated them 
with farina, taken from another tree, with which I wished to 
cross the kind. Every fruit impregnated grew rapidly. Some 
of the products appear to partake of the properties of the male 
parent, some of the female, and in some they are both blended. 

The Siberian crab is capable of resisting the cold of the 
spring, and is the best to be crossed by a rich apple for cider. 


GRAFTS 


Should be taken from the parent stock during the winter, and 
not later than the end of the preceding year, for if the buds 
have begun to vegetate in the smallest degree, the vigour of the 
shoots during the first season will be diminished. 


Large scions are preferable to small, 
Seedlings gencrally produce apples at twelve years old-—And 


grafts taken from seedlings and inserted in old stocks, will not 
produce fruit, until the tree producing the scions has arrived to 
a bearing age. 

Plants, whose buds in the annual growth are most full and 
prominent, bear better than those which grow more flat and are 
small and shrunk into the bark. 


ON THE PROPERTIES OF CIDER APPLES. 


The properties which constitute a good apple for cider, and 
the dessert, are seldom found in the same fruit, though they are 
not incompatible with each other. The firmness of the pulp 
which is essential in the eating apple, is useless in the cider fruit, 


_in the best kinds of which it is often tough, dry and fibrous: and 


colour, which is justly disregarded in the former, is among the 
first good qualities of the latter. Some degree of astringency 
also which is injurious to the eating fruit is always advantage- 
ous to the other. 
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When the rind and pulp are green, the cider will be always 
thin, weak and colourless; and when they are deeply tinged 
with yellow, it will, however manufactured, or in whatever soil 
it may have grown, always possess colour with either strength 
or richness. ‘The substances which constitute the strength and— 
body in this liquor, generally exist in the same proportion with 
the colour, though there does not appear to be any necessary 
connection between the tinging matter and the other component 
parts. 

A cider apple is too late that does not become mellow before 
the end of October, (in England.) 

The Stire is an early fruit and makes the strongest cider. 

Almost every apple, possessed of colour and richness, is capa- 
ble, either alone or in mixture with other kinds, of making fine 


cider. 


S{TUATION, 


The apple tree succeeds best in situations which are neither 
high nor remarkably low. In the former its blossoms are fre- 
quently injured by cold winds, and in the latter by spring frosts, 
particularly when the trees are planted in the lowest parts of a 
confined valley. <A south-east aspect is generally preferred, on 
account of the turbulence of the west and the coldness of the 
north winds; but orchards succeed well in all situations; and 
where the violence of the west wind is broken by an interven- 
ing rise of ground, a south-west aspect will be found equal to 
any. ‘The trees attain their largest statue in a deep, strong 
loam, but will graw well in all rich soils, which are neither ex- 
cessively sandy or wet. An orchard is generally most produc- 
tive of fruit, when it is situated near the fold yard, and is in con- 
sequence much trodden and manured by the cattle in the winter. 
The ground on which old apple trees have grown is esteemed 
unfavourable for young ones. 


DISTANCE. 


Mr. Knight recommends twelve yards by six yards, for high 
and exposed situations, and in deep, rich soils, twenty-four by 
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eight yards, is recommended as the proper distance: he pre- 
fers this mode to squares of equal distanves. 

Closely planted orchards, where the trees afford each other 
protection, will ever be found most productive in a climate sub- 
ject to great and ‘sudden changes of temperature. 


* 
SEASON. 


The autumn is the most eligible season for transplanting or- 
chards. 


SIZE OF THE FRUIT. 


Small apples are best: they are not dangerous in choaking 
cattle, and are less liable to be blown down by winds. The li- 
quor of large apples is almost always inferiour in quality to that 
from small ones. 


CLEANING. 


The thick covering of lifeless, external bark should, in the 
winter, be totally pared off; care being taken that the internal 
bark be not cut through. 


SAP. 


Having been absorbed from the adjacent mould by the bark 
of the root, the sap ascends wholly through the alburnum, or sap- 
wood of the root and trunk; and it is by this substance, inde- 
pendent of the bark, carried in the spring to those buds, which 
produce the annual shoots of the succeeding summer. In the 
buds and annual shoots, the sap is received by another species of 
vessel, and is impelled forward, by a new agent, into the leaves : 
in the leaves it is exposed to the air and light, and some portion 
of the water it contains is decomposed. New combinations here 
probably take place, into which the matter of light and heat, if 
the latter be material, may possibly enter. From the leaf tffe 
sap is returned through another set of vessels, into the inner 
bark, and in its passage downwards, deposits the new matter 
which annually forms the increase and extension of the branches, 
the trunk, and the root. 
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PRUNING. 

The apple tree being naturally very full of branches, frequent: 
ly requires the operation of pruning ; and when properly execut- 
ed, great advantages will be found to arise from it. But, as itis 
generally performed, the injury the tree sustains is much greater 
than the benefit it receives. ‘The ignorant pruner gets into the 
middle of it and lays about him to the right and left, till he leaves 
only emall tufts of branches at the extremities of the large 
boughs. These branches now receiving the whole nourishment 
of the tree, of course, increase rapidly, and soon become, when 
loaded with fruit or snow, too heavy for the long naked boughs, 
which are, of necessity, full of dead knots, from the former la- 
bours of the pruner, to support. The present system ought to 
be reversed, and the pruner should confine himself almost entire- 
ly to the extremities of the bearing branches, which are always 
too full of wood, and leave the internal part of the tree nearly as 
he finds it. 

In the pruning of apple trees, the points of the external branches 
should be every where rendered thin and pervious to the light ; 
so that the internal parts of the tree may not be wholly sha- 
ded by the external parts; the light should penetrate deeply in- 
to the tree on every side, but not any where through it: When 
the pruner has judiciously executed his work, every part of the 
tree, external as well as internal, will be productive of fruit, and 
the internal parts in unfavourable seasons will rather receive 
protection than injury from the external ones. A tree thus 
pruned will not only produce much more fruit, but will also be 
able to support a much heavier load of it without danger of be- 
ing broken. 

Each variety has its own peculiar growth ; and this it will ul- 
timately assume, in a considerable degree, in defiance of the art 
of the pruner. Something may nevertheless be done to correct 
whatever is defective. When the growth of any variety is weak 
and reclining, the principal stem should be trained to a consider- 
able height, before it be allowed to produce branches; and if 
any of these take a horizontal or pendent direction, they should 
be regularly taken off. One principal leading stem should be 
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encouraged almost to the summit of the tree, to prevent a sudden 
division into two large boughs of nearly equal strength: for the 
fork which these form is apt to divide and break when the bran- 
ches are loaded with fruit. All efforts to give the heads of 
young trees a round and regularly spreading form, whilst in the 
nursery, will be found injurious in the future stages of their 
crowth. Large branches should rarely or never be amputated. 
Trees that grow with excessive vigour, may be made fruitful 
by digging them up and replacing them, with some fresh mould, 
in the same situation. The too great luxuriance of growth is 
checked, and a disposition to bear is in consequence brought on. 
In cold, drying winds, I have always seen those trees most 
productive of fruit which were moderately full of wood, and ca- 
pable of affording their blossoms some protection from frost and 
cold: and the same protection is also afforded against excessive 
heat. ; 
The tree ought to retain, internally at least, much of the close 
branchy growth which its nature always gives it. ‘The pruning- 
knife may however be used with some degree of freedom on 
young trees, for the branches of these soon repair any breaches 
which may be made in them; but if an old tree, or one which 
has ceased to grow larger, be so thinned as to admit a free cur- 
rent of air through it, it is ruined forever. It has been supposed 
that the fruit which stands exposed to the sun and air, on the 
outside of the branches, is alone capable of making fine cider ; 
but experience by no means justifies this conclusion. When a 
tree has been pruned according to the preceding directions, the 
fruit on every part of it will be found to possess very nearly the 
same degree of excellence. 
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FROM THE STRANGER. 
A LETTER FROM A BACHELOR. 


A FEW evenings ago my particular friend Mr. S. called at - 
my lodgings, and from the very “ emphatic smile” that played 
upon his countenance, I at once conjectured that he had more 
than ordinary good news to communicate. As Iam one of those | 
unfortunate wights with which our city abounds, who like anoth- 
er Atlas stagger under the whole weight of national concerns as 
if they were placed on my shoulders, and through mere compas- 
sion of “the powers that be” kindly hurl for them, the thunder- 
bolts of war, and transport an army under the walls of Quebec, 
or attack an enemy’s frigate with the same facility and nonchal- 
ance that J brush the ashes off the end of my cigar with my lit- 
tle-finger; tho’ the truth is, I’ve no more to do with the affairs 
of our administration than one of the antipodes, and about as 
competent to direct them as the Great Cham of Tartary—I say 
as I am one of those truly unfortunate beings, by the expressive 
countenance of my friend the thermometer of my ideas immedi- 
ately rose from the low point to which it had sunk from just hear- 
ing that our army were to attack Canada im a different mode 
from that which I had with vast trouble to myself marked out for 
ihem, to several degrees above good humour. What ' “said 5, 
another British vessel taken ?—Or has our Commodore intercep- 
fed the rich East-India fleet-—Or have we again command of the 
lakes—Or our Army for once been successful—Or the enemy 
sued for peace ? Or—say at once and save me from the rack of 
conjecture? “ Moderate your transports,” cooly replied my friend ; 
the news I have for you is of quite a different, and more domes- 
tick nature. The celebrated Miss requests you to honour 





her with your attendance at the party to-morrow evening. Vox 
hesit ad faucibus. 1 was dum-struck. Me—Miss—party ! Sure 
you jest; I do’nt know the lady—I’ve not visited a lady these 
six years. Never more serious, said my friend, and as I antici- 
pate all your objections, I’ve come prepared to obviate them. 
No gentleman as he values the respect of his acquaintance, and 
fears the frowns of a lady, dare refuse an invitation of this kind ; 
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besides as the party season is just commencing, unless you appear 
sow, you may not have another opportunity, and the frequenting 
those places is the sina qua non of gentility and good breeding. 
Your want of acquaintance with the lady and her friends, is an 

evil which will only increase by delay. I find a rusticity of 
manners, and a moroseness.of temper growing upon you which 
the society of the fair can only correct; and lastly, as a friend 
I say you must go, and shall call for you at the proper time, and 
so good evening. 

The great eclipse, or the falling of the huge stones that the 
people in the moon a few years ago, tho’t proper to kick down 
upon us for their amusement, did not more “astonish the na- 
tions” than this freak of my friend’s astonished me. But as I 
knew the amiableness and candour of his disposition, and that 
he was perfectly acquainted with “the town,” I determined to 
brave all hazards, and follow his advice. Does a General, the 
day before an expected battle, feel every nerve stretched like a 
fiddle-string, ready to crack with the least additional impulse, al- 
ternately his brows knit together, or a faint smile irradiate his 
dingy countenance, as in imagination he views the battle lost, 
or won—Does an intriguing office-hunter after he has near a 
whole winter trumpeted his own great merits to entitle him to a 
snug birth, stand tip-toe with alternate hopes and fears at every 
meeting of the council—Does an intended bride on the eve of 
marriage simper and blush at every immaterial observation, now 
sick with apprehension at “omens dire ” of the creaking of a 
window shutter, now brim full of happiness at the anticipation of 
“joys eestatick, ” sit fidgeting and fixing and unfixing till the ap- 
pointed hour arrives ? Imagine all this, and as much more as you 
please and you have some inadequate idea of what I felt in an- 
ticipation of my grand entre. Seven o’clock in the evening 
found me completely rigged. My black sattin small clothes 
which had never seen service since I was dubbed with a 
bacchalaureate, scarcely covering the knee-pans, ant my broad 
clocked hose were not the least conspicuous. My hair bristled up 
im “ elegant confusion,” my neck cloth starched ‘till it glistened’ 
again, my new coat neatly brushed, and long watch chain with 
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three additional seals pendant, bore evidence for me, that when 
occasion required, I was not so negligent in dress as my acquaint- 
ance supposed. After waiting ’till nine, when I had given up all 
hopes of my friend’s arrival, in he bounced: and soon dissipated 
my chagrin at his delay, by informing me it would have been 
the height of barbarity, to have gone before the proper time.— 
Allons, said he, follow me and do likewise. I determined most 
religiously to obey the mandate. 

On leaving the street (the thinly scattered and dirty lamps be- 
ing lighted by our economical corporation, only on one side, so 
as to make the “darkness visible”) we were ushered through 
the hall into a splendid room crowded with both sexes promiscu- 
ously huddled together, from whom proceeded a confusion of 
tongues, which I could swear, (though I was not there) far ex- 
ceeded that at the building of Babel. At one side the door sat 
the young lady hostess, who, at our entrance, rose and gracefully 
courtesying to my companion, smiled ineffably sweet, moved her 
cherry lips, and, as | supposed, satd something, for the general 
tumult in the room forbade the hearing any thing under a speak- 
ing-trumpet key. . My friend bowed most courteously, and at the 
same time presented me, by name, to the lady, who again per- 
forming another rigadoon courtesy by taking a sweep of sixty 
with her left foot and falling backwards so as to rest upon the 
right, and display a fine form and an elegantly turned ancle to 
great advantage. Determined not to be outdone in the very on- 
set, I took position first and second, squared an angle of forty- 
five, fell two paces backward, brought my body in a horizontal 
curve, till the then extreme part meeting in conjunction with a 
server full of hot tea and coffee, which a stupid yellow rascal 
carelessly held with one hand, while with the other he was 
straightening the plaited cues on his curly pate, the whole con- 
tents poured on the exterior of my unfortunate sattins. From 
the humble position of my head to the nadir, it was raised to the 
zenith in an instant. I attempted to hide the warmth of my too 
visible emotions, and, with my friend, squeezed through the 
crowd; now treading on a lady’s foot, and then projecting for- 
wards till my chin rested on her bare neck, then elbowing a gen- 
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tleman till his spoon handle was invisible, while the precious 
beverage it was conveying streamed most piteously down his 
white marsailles, when I spied one of the three chairs in the 
room just evacuated. Whew! if I leave this retreat, thought I, 
it must be for forcible reasons. After I had recruited my al- 
ready exhausted spirits with the wine, fruit, cakes and gim- 
cracks handed to me, I began to look about for some rational 
mode of entertainment. Being considerable of a “ slang-whang- 
er” myself, I at once determined to assail a chirp, pretty look- 
ing female, who sat nearly opposite, and whom 1 had once _ be- 
fore casually seen; but was anticipated by her, hy Was 
you at Miss ’s party tother evening? No. Finding this 
was not like to be a subject on which J at least could talk ; I be- 
gan in my turn with—How do you like the review of General 
Eaton’s life, in the Stranger? I didnt read it, for I don’t admire 
any of the French Generals : I prefer poetry. 1 think (said I, 
almost confounded) the* sublimity of Milton exceeds that of any 
other production extant. I never saw any of his plays perform- 
ed—was the reply. Seeing that we were both heartily tired of 
each other, I turned round to another yonng lady, whose appear- 
ance was extremely interesting, and after a similar routine of 
cross-question and answer, I happened to observe, that some. of 
the facts related in Gibbon’s history of the Roman empire were 
not dissimilar to some events at the present day: she, with great 
naivete, replied, she had’nt heard before that the gentleman of 
that name, in this city, had written a history! Jam Sates, (1 
mentally exlaimed) I’ve had this chair long enough. Without 
once looking behind, I strode across the room, listening to the 
subject matter of conversation of the several groups as I passed, 
and found the general theme to be the particulars of the party 
given a few evenings since, by a belle who had lately (as they 
quaintly expressed it) set up for company. ‘The dress and style 
of the lady—the ornaments and furniture of the room—and even 
the cakes and the creams—the dough-nuts and the sugar-plums 
did not escape their acute and liberal investigation. ‘The nods 


and the whispers, the éells and the blushes that had passed be- 
were construed and commented 
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upon, with astonishing sagacity and moderation. By the mys- 
tick incantations of the far-famed Sibyl, Dorithy de Albaniz 
“ thinks-I-to-myself” but this is worthy of the enlightened age in 
which we live! 

Impressed with the notion, that the frivolity of mind evinced 
by the conversation of the ladies, did not exiend to the other 
sex, and that this lamentable deficiency in the cultivation of 
their understandings, arose from the Albanians believing with 
the Mahometans, that women were without souls ; I advanced up 
to a caucus of gentlemen, standing in the middle of the room, 
who were talking (I might say hallowing) indecorously loud.— 
Now I believed (for they were not addressing the ladies) I should 
be enlightened with an elaborate description on some great lit- 
erary subject, or gratified with the display of genius and the 
bursts of eloquence elicited by the keenness of the debate. But 
judge of my surprise, when after attentively listening some time, 
I found them recounting their adventures in a late rowe, and al- 
most coming to bloody noses upon a dispute about their relative 
merits in punishing bumpers! Indeed, I was fully satisfied that 
their present elevation of voice was accompanied with an equal 
elevation of ideas, arising from intrinsick causes, and that most of 
ihem had acted upon the principle which I overheard one de- 
clare, that he never came to a party without being blue. Equal- 
ly mortified and disappointed in every quarter, after lounging 
about, to wait the time when I could decently withdraw, I once 
more spied my favourite chair, where I sat like Q, in a corner, till 
my friend, in great glee, once more eame to my relief. Without 
waiting to answer his many eager inquiries as to the mode which 
i had taken to grasp the phantom pleasure as it passed, I begged 
of him to give me some account of the characters before me. 

That young man, said he, who one would think Shakespeare 
saw when he drew the fop of whom Hotspur complains, was in- 
tended for a limb of the law. But he never enters his appear- 
ance in a court of Justice any more than if he committed burg- 
lary to get into every party he attends. His special picading is 
all done ore tenus, and he never demurs except to a declaration 
for money borrowed. He has, however, lately, according to his 
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own account, abandoned the law and turned statesman, and actu- 
ally made two harrangues in a barroom. ‘The one whom you 
observe by his trinkets, is a “man of war” of metal. Although 
he does not, like some of his brethren, wear a hat with an augur 
hole through the crown, or carry his arm in a sling ever since it 
was bruised by a splinter of a tree, behind which he had retreat- 
ed, when his company were ordered to charge—though I say he 
has not merit of this high order, yet he has stormed several breast 
works, and actually once attempted to carry a heavy fortress 
by a coup de main. As might be supposed from the impetu- 
osity of a young soldier, he was repulsed with considerable loss 
—of appetite. Him whom you see fluttering round a lady, buz- 
zing like a gad-fly, is a dealer in calicoes and bobbin, and al- 
though a great favourite with the ladies, estimates them always 
according to their invoice price, and when he discovers one of 
more than ordinary texture, sets down, as he would under a bill 
of lading, in good order and well conditioned. 'The two ladies on 
the opposite side, dressed in “ true blue,” are—but you will ex- 
cuse me, said my friend, I must attend a lady home, and will 
gratify your curiosity when we are more at leisure ; and left me. 
{ immediately made for the door, seized my hat and cane, deter- 
mined that till I could be assured of more rational amusement, I 
would never be prevailed upon to visit another party, while I 
remained A BACHELOR. 
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FROM THE MILITARY MONITOR. 





ADVICE TO MILITARY OFFICERS. 


TO AID-DE-CAMP5 OF GENERAL OFFICERS. 


AN Aid-de-Camp is to his General what Mercury was-to Ju- 
piter, and what the jackall is to the lion. It is a post that very 
few can fill with credit, and requires parts and education-to exe- 
cute its duties with propriety.—Mistake me not; I do not mean 
that you are to puzzle your brain with mathematics, or epoil your 
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eyes with poring over Greek and Latin. Nor is it necessary 
you should understand military manoeuvres, or even the manual 
exercise. It is the graces you must court by means of their high 
priest, a dancing master. Learn to make a good bow; that is 
the first grand essential; the next is to carve and hold the toast ; 
and if you aspire to great eminence, get a few French and Ger- 
man phrases by rote; these, besides giving you an air of learn- 
ing, may induce people to suppose you have served abroad. 
Next to these accomplishments, the art of listening with a seem- 
ing attention to a long story, will be of great use to you; par- 
ticularly if your General is old, and has served in former wars, 
or has accidentally been present at any remarkable siege or bat- 
tle. On all occasions take an opportunity of asking him some 
question, that may lead him to describe the particulars of those 
transactions. 

You are not only the Sir Clement Cottrell at the General's 
levee, but you must also act as his Nomenclator abroad. When- 
ever you whisper in his ear the name of any officer, you should 
at the same time contrive, if possible, to drop some little hint of 
his character, or some anecdote, though it should be in the offi- 
cer’s favour. ‘This will give the General an idea of your exten- 
sive knowledge. 

If your General keeps a girl, it is your duty to ‘squire her to 
all publick places, and to make an humble third of a party at 
whist or quadrille ; but be sure never to win: if you should be 
so unlucky as to have a good hand, when against your General, 
renounce, or by some other means contrive to make as little of 
it as you can. 

When your General invites any subalterns to his table, it will 
be unbecoming your dignity to take any notice of them. If there 
are any field officers or captains invited, you may condescend to 
chatter and hob-nob with them. You may, indeed, be under the 
necessity of carving for the subalterns, that being your immedi- 
ate office; in which case, help them to the coarsest bits, and 
take care that they are visited by the bottle as seldom as possi- 


ble. 
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Whenever the General sends you with a message in the field, 
though ever so trifling, gallop as fast as you can up to and against 
the person, to whom it is addressed. Should you fide over him 
it would shew your alertness in the performance of your duty. 

In delivering the message be as concise as possible, no matter 
whether you are understood or not; and gallop back again as 
fast as you came. ‘To appear the more warlike, you should ride 
with your sword drawn; but take care you do not cut your 
horse’s ear off. 

When the General reviews 2 regiment, it is your business to 
receive the returns. Just as the officer passes by, contrive to 


run against him, so as to make him lose the step, and put him. 
out at least, if you cannot throw the whole division into disor-— 


der. on 

In coming with orders to a camp, gallop through every street 
of the different regiments, particularly if the ground is soft and 
boggy. A great man should always leave some tracks behind 
him. 

Make it your business, in common with the chaplain and ad- 
jutant, to collect all the news and scandal of the camp or garri- 
son, and report it to your General. But be careful not to lose 
any particulars, especially if any officers of the General’s regi- 
ment are concerned: this will prevent your being rivalled in his 
confidence. 

You should always assume a mysterious air; and if any one 
asks you the most trifling question, such as, whether the line 
will be out at exercise to-morrow? Or any other matter of equal 
importance, never give a direct answer ; but look grave, and af- 
fectedly turn the discourse to some other subject. Ifa subaltern 
should only venture to ask you what it is o’clock? You must 
not inform him, in order to show that you are fit to be entrusted 
with secrets. 

In a word, let your deportment be haughty and insolent to 
your inferiours, humble and fawning to your superiours, solemn 
and distant to your eqnals. 
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TO MAJORS. 

EVERY one knows it is the major’s business to exercise the 
regiment on horse-back. It appears, therefore, that the principal, 
and indeed, the only requisites for this office, are the ings of a 
Stentor, and a good seat in the saddle. 

If you were ignorant of your business at the time you were 
promoted to this post, you need not give yourself much uneasj- 
ness to acquire a knowledge of it. The study of the mancuvres 
you may leave to the serjeant-major, and that of the exercise to 
the drill serjeants; all that ts necessary for you to learn, is, how 
to drop the point of your sword. 

Whenever you are to exercise the regiment, get the adjutant, 
or serjeant-major, to write on a small card the words of command, 
in proper order; and if you cannot retain the manceuyyes in your 
head, you may at least keep them in your hat, which will answer 
the same purpose. 

But, however convenient it may be to keep your card in the 
crown.of your hat, when you exercise the regiment on foot, it 
will not do quite so well on horse-back. In this case you may 
fix it on the saddle or holster pipe ; or which I would rather rec- 
ommend, on the cap of the orderly drummer ; but then you must 
take care that he sticks as close to you as a bur would to a bear's 
buttock. 

In exercising the regiment, call out frequently to some of the 
most atientive men and officers to dress, cover, or something of 
that nature; the less they are reprehensible, the greater will 
your discernment appear to the by-standers, in finding out a fauli 
invisible to them. 

When it is your turn to be field-officer of the day in camp, be 
sure to keep the picquets wating as long as you can, particular- 
ly if it should rain: this will accustom the soldiers to stand the 
weather, and will make them glad tosee you. When you come, 
contrive, by spurring your horse, to make him prance, so that 
he may be near overturning the captain of the picquet; by 
which means you will get the credit of riding a spirited charger. 
But this must be done with caution. I knew a major who, by 
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an attempt of this kind, wound up a spirit in his horse that he 
could not lay, and was himself deposeted in the dirt. 

In going the rounds in the night, do not fail to keep the ser- 
jeant and escort in a good round trot: this will prevent their 
catching cold, and may be done without the least inconvenience, 1 
if you are on horseback. | 

Be sure to report any non-commissioned officer’s guard, where 
the countersign is pronounced wrong, especially if it be a foreign 
word. this will demonstrate your knowledge of the language. 
That you may have some one to find fault with, hide your lan- 
tern, and steal upon them as privately as possible: but in visit 
ing a quarter-guard, take care to give sufficient notice of your ap- 
proach: and should the officer be asleep, absent, or drunk, it 
would be zl-natured to mention it, and it might besides injure the 
service, by making the corps less respectable. 

You must leave all the troublesome part of your business to 
your deputy, the adjutant—for you have a property in him as 
well as the commanding officer. Your authority, however, ex- 
tends only to the field; the other can command his services in 
ihe closet. I take it for granted, then, that you will contrive to 
throw all the detail upon his shoulders; and shall therefore pro- 
ceed to give him a few hints for his conduct. 


TO THE ADJUTANT. 


An Adjutant is a wit ex officio, and finds many standing jokes 
annexed to his appointment. It is on the happy application of 
these, that his character depends. ‘Thus, for example, when 
the men lose the step, you may observe, that their legs move 
like those before a hosier’s shop in windy weather; if, in the 
platoon exercise, they do not come down to the present together, lf 
that they perform the motions just as they were born, one after " 
ihe other. In short, by attending a litile to the conversation of 
ihe wags among the non-commission officers and soldiers, you 
‘may soon form a very pretty collection; which certainly must 
be sterling as they have stood the test of perhaps a century. 

Reading and writing are very useful accomplishments in an 


Adjutant. If you caymot spell. you should keep Entick’s dic- 
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tionary in your pocket; but it will be of little service, if you 
know not the meaning of the words; so it will be best for you to 
get the serjeant-major, or some other intelligent non-commission 
officer, if there be such in the corps, to write your orders, let- 
ters, &e. 

If you are deficient in knowledge of your duty, the werd of 
command given in a boatswain’s tone of voice, with a tolerable 
assurance, and the dextrous use of your oaken sapling, will carry 
you through till yeu get a smattering of your business. 

The maneuvres performed by a regiment are merely intended 
io show the sil of the Adjutant; for, I apprehend, no other 
manceuvres are used upon service, but to march up to the ene- 
my, when the battalion feels bold, and to run away, when it is 
not in a fighting humour. All manceuvres should therefore be 
calculated to astonish the spectators, and the more confused and 
intricate they are, the better. A good Adjutant should be able 
io play as many tricks with the regiment, as a showman can 
with a pack of cards. There is one in particular that I would 
recommend, namely, that of dispersing and falling in again by 
the colours ; which you will find extremely useful, whenever you 
contrive to club, or otherwise to confuse the battalion. 

Whenever the Colonel or commanding officer is on parade, 
you should always seem in a hurry, and the oftener you run or 
gallop from right to left, the more assiduous will you appear : 
laying your ratian now and then over the head or across the face, 
of some old soldier, for being stiff through infirmity, will get you 
the character of a smart Adjutant. 

Should you make a mistake in telling off a division, shift the 
blame from your own shoulders, by abusing the serjeant or cor- 
poral of the division ; and when, ai any time, there is a blunder- 
ing or confusion in a manceuvre, ride in amongst the soldiers, 
and lay about you from right to left. This will convince people 


that it was not your fault. 

Be sure to listen to every piece of scandal respecting the 
commanding officer, and tell him of it the first opportunity. 
Should none be thrown out, it might not be amiss to tnvent some. 
ff he keeps a lady, wait upon her with the utmost respect, be 
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her chaperon to all publick places, feed her dog, and scratch the 
poll of her parrot—but take care that.your attention to the lady 
does not make her keeper jealous. This might be of bad con- 
sequence to you. 

Never suffer your roster to be questioned, and though if 
should be wrong, never condescend to alter it. ‘The roster is 
ihe Adjutant’s log-book, which he is to manage as will be most 
conducive to his oy private views. If you should therefore 
have a pique against any officer, you should contrive to send him 
upon some dangerous and disagrecable duties; and these he can- 
not in honour decline; for you know, according to military 
rules, an officer must do the duty the Adjutant orders him on 
first, and remonstrate afterwards. Probably he will never re- 
turn—but if he should, it will not require much dexterity to ac- 
quit yourself, if you are upon a proper footing with the comman- 
ding officer. His friends themselves cannot say that you.do 
him a real injury ; for you put him in a way of being handsomely 
provided for, and of paying his debts in a soldier-liice mammer. 

If you should be appointed Adjutant to-a regiment of militia, 
endeavour as soon as you join the corps, to give the officers an 
idea of your military talents, by making it appear, that you have 
seen a vast deal of service.—'T'alk of your campaigns during the 
revolutionary war, and of your services in the North-Western 
Territory, and Canada. If you have not been in any of these 
places, no matter; they dare not dispute it, for you may swear 
none of them have been there. 
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| REVIEW 
Of « A Text-Book, in Geography and Chronology, mith Historicat 
Sketches, for the use of Schools and @eademies— 
By J. L. Buake,” A. B. 

WE are sensible that it is more delightful to give prescriptions, 
than to take the medicines ourselves. Whatever is administer- 
ed is not always. certain of being applicable to the disease and 
constitution of the patient, or of effecting the cure. In pointing 
out the defects of systems on education, it witl be expected that 
the critiek substitute a remedy for the evil, or give direetions, at 
least, how the remedy may be obtained. In some instances, this 
would be an arduous task indeed; particularly, where the hu- 
man faculties have cultivated a science to that peint, where all 
pursuits must terminate—in the limits preser?bed to the under- 
standing. But the case is different, when we undertake to de- 
fineate the method by which truths, already known, but placed | 
beyond the sagacity of common research, shall be reduced to the 
Jevel of common apprehension, in order to become useful to all. 
‘This subject demands an ample discussion, but a few general re-. 
marks must suffice. Although every compiler should follow a 
different plan, we are persuaded that there is such a thing, at 
least in theory, as the best possible scientifick arrangement, adap- 
ted exclusively to the nature of the human mind, and to the 
purposes of education. The variety of method, however, in our 
recent books of instruction, would impress us with a belief that 
no law of systematick arrangement exists, but the fancy of the 
compiler. Arithmetick, Grammar and Geography have under- 
sone so many transformations, that the publiek select that system 
which pleases them most, en the same principle of taste by 
which we judge of the beauties of utility in architecture, or of 
ithe standard of perfection in female beauty. Each one ehooses. 
his favourite. The question then amounts to this:—1. Is it prac: 
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ticable to compile a system of education, better adapted to the 
capacities of youth, than those systems now extant? 2, If it is, 
what plan should be pursued to attain it? After the labours. of so 
many ages to attain the object of the first query, it might seem 
useless to attempt any thing further on the subject of elementary 
education, than what has already been performed. It is a truth, 
however, that the progress of elementary education does by no 
means keep pace with the advances of science. The modern im- 
provements upon general grammar, and the great principles of 
the philosophy of mind ought to be reduced to a system adapted 
to the capacities of youth, and made a branch of academical ed- 
ucation, as much as geography. And yet our present systems of 
grammars retain the definitions and errours of the past century; 
while almost nothing of a general nature has been attempted in 
the science of the human mind. We believe it to be as essen- 
tial to the progress of the arts and sciences of our country, as it 
js to the advancement of civilization and refinement, that every 
individual in the state should know the extent, the energies and 
weakness of his own mind. As an individual, he will be ena- 
bled to direct his powers to the most proper objects of pursuit, 
and with the intelligence which certainty inspires, pursue them 
with greater advantage to his own interest ; as a citizen, the na- 
tion will derive additional benefit from his exertions, in the im- 
provements he will be likely to make; and the government of 
the republick be administered with greater efficacy and ease, from 
the moral and political wisdom derived from this fountain of 
self-legislation. 'The plan of compiling a general and national 
system of education, will perhaps be derided by many superfi- 
cial thinkers, who take lessons from what has been, more than 
from the foresight of what may be. Doctor Johnson’s Preceptor | 
we know is forgotten: but cannot an arrangement of the arts i 
and sciences, most useful in education, be effected ; which, in 
successive editions, may admit of the latest improvements, and 
keep pace with the progress of general knowledge? In the pres- 
ent system followed, new schemes obtruded upon the publick at- 
tention, supersede those which have gone before them. But the 
failures of these systems is not so much to be attriLuted to origin- 
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al deficiency in the authors themselves, as to the publick whon: 
they serve. 'The author consults the market, and directs his la. 
bours to the profits of sale. Were the publick voice previously 
raised to discourage all publications of one kind, and unanimous 
in giving eucouragement to another, our writers would follow the 
tide of opinion, and ehange the direction of their efforts. We 
do not wish to abridge the freedom of the press ; we wish that. 
the nation would encourage to a greater extent, systematical 
works on general classical education. Many trials may be 
made, and many attempts, perhaps, prove abortive, before a stan- 
dard of excellence will be attained. But publick encouragement, 
like prizes bestowed by the institutions of Europe, calls a variety 
of talents into action, and even competition, which for the want 
of impulse, would be otherwise lost to general improvement.— 
No man of sense, in America, or elsewhere, would waste his 
health and life in the study of the sciences, for the improvement 
of his country, unless he could be secure of acquiring a reputa- 
tion and an adequate pecuniary reward. ‘The love of science is 
eonnected with the fame that attends it, and the rewards that 
cenerally follow a well earnedfame. We do not hesitate there- 
fore, to declare it as our opinion, (unpopular as it may seem) 
that publick negligence and inactivity are not less the causes ofa 
deficient system of education, than the authors who attempt to 
serve them. Whit! shall the great discoveries of science, the 
progress of the arts, the philosophy of language, the outlines of 
moral and political knowledge, and the gates of cemmon sense 
itself be shut upon our offspring by a parsimonious policy, which. 
throwing a frown of discouragement upon the adventurous sons 
of science, exclaims, 
“Procul! O, procul! este profani.” 

Must the most precious legacy that can ever be bequeathed to 

a republick ; an uniform, extensive, and classical English educa- 


tion remain buried forever in the rubbish of libraries, because, 
for the want of patronage, no one will undertake the task of re- 
ducing it to the level of common apprehension? Shall our 
schools be condemned to the Ladies’ Accidence, and our acade- 
mies to Murray’s Abridgement, or even our universities to the 
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large system of that author? His deficiencies'in definitions and 
ithe doctrines of the cases; his incomplete enumeration of the 
pronouns, and the want of many rules of syntax, together with 
amore extensive abridgement of rhetorick, render it necessary, 
that grammar should be reconsidered. We wish to see m every 
English grammar, a philosophical theory of the tenses; and the 
outlines of the philosophy of language. But if our youth should 
even attain a sufficient knowledge of their own tongue to suspect 
that such a science existed, from which all the rules and laws of 
erammar were derived, they must resort for information to Sir 
William Jones, to Harris’ Hermes, the Diversions of Purley, and 
io Encyclopedias, or be centent to remain in ignorance all their 
lives, of the powers of that language from which they learn to 
live and die as christians and as freemen. We have before enu- 
merated some of the advantages resulting from the study of the 
powers of the human mind. It is the common practice to put 
logick into the hands of the pupils of our academies, without any 
previous preparation in metaphysicks. Locke’s abridgement of 
his essay on the understanding, in the present advanced state of 
the science, is certainly an useless book: while Reid, Stewart 
and Kaimes are two voluminous for an elementary introduction. 
A perspicuous outline of the powers of the human mind, together 
with an abridgement of the rules of criticism which depend upon 
those powers, ought to precede the studies of logick. 'T’his art, al- 
so, the art of logick, if our readers can forgive any further innova- 
tions upon their favourite classicks, requires important improve- 
ments. ‘To what systems shall we resort to find a complete 
treatise of induction, the grand engine of human genius in the 
investigation of the laws of nature :—of analysis, the only in- 
strument which the sagacity of man has devised, to direct him 
in the sure path of discovery :—and of synthesis, by which, 
knowledge discovered by the two former methods, may be suc- 
cessfully communicated to mankind? But enough has been said 
of the defects of a few of our systems of education to engage the 
attention of writers to others unnoticed, and to excite, as we 
hope, some degree of exertion to supply the desiderata required. 
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A complete system of a classical English education, then 
ought to comprise a body of arts and sciences, philosophically 
arranged, and clearly demonstrated and explained. An epitome 


of the whole should be the first course which the youths of our 
seminaries should be led to study. This epitome, or text-book 
of the general system ought to be the only one in use through 
all our schools, whether publick or private; so that as they pass- 
ed through one course of study in any seminary of our country, 
they should be prepared to enter upon the higher branches, in 
other institutions, without occasioning any derangement in the 
order of study; or loss of time and expense in the purchase, or 
reading of unnecessary treatises. When they had passed through 
the first course of the text-book, and obtained a general survey 
of knowledge, its fundamental principles, and their connections, 
the complete system should then be offered them; in which they 
should examine the subordinate facts and truths, depending upon 
the general ones, with their connections and relations to each 
other. ‘The text-book ought to be a skeleton of knowledge ; 
exhibiting in an outline the most prominent points of education; 
that the young mind might not be fatigued with investigations 
or exertions of memory beyond its strength, and be able to com- 
prehend the whole extent of the subject in miniature. Coinci- 
dmg with this plan, we have few abridgements suited to a course 
of academical education, as it ought in the present state of knowl- 
edge to exist. Geography is the only department of knowledge 
which has been accommodated to this scheme. Goldsmith, we 
believe, was the first who introduced this method of instruction 
which has been successfully followed and improved by Guy, 
Cummins, Adams and others. Mr. John Bailey, a tutor in 
Brown University, as we have reason for believing, formed and 
practised upon this plan, without any knowledge of Goldsmith ; 
and certainly with great improvements upon that author, before 
Cummins and Adams published their treatises. Mr. Bailey’s 
method of instruction, in our opinion, is far preferable to either 
of those writers. But whoever he may be, that makes the least 
advance in the methods of communicating knowledge, whereby 
the tabour of imparting instruction ecomes diminished, while the 
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progress of the pupil is facilitated, has no less of our thanks than 
claims upon publick gratitude. Rittenhouse, it is well known, 
from the testimony of Dr. Rush, invented the method of Flux- 
ions, before he knew that Newton and Liebnitz had, for half a 
century before, contended for the honour of the discovery. 

Mr. Blake’s 'Text-Book, on Geography, Chronology, and His- 
tory, we can recommend as coinciding more fully with that plan 


of education, which we wish to see extensively adopted, than 
any which has come within our observation. He has comprised 


in the short compass of forty-five duodecimo pages, the most im- 
portant facts and principles of geography, and arranged them in 
that peculiar form which is the characteristick of this method of 
describing the earth ; so that the labour of the pupil will be simi- 
lar to the view we take of the successive objects of a landscape. 
How far schemes of education may be put into practice on the 
principle of the order of the senses, we know not. ‘The failure of 
Neefe’s Academy, we should presume, ought rather{to be attribu- 
ted to a want of moral principle in the instructor, than to any 
radical defect in the plan. In any case, the original system of 
Pestollozzi, if not imitated, ought to be kept in view by every 
one who attempts to reform the methods of publick instruction. 
Its fundamental principle is, that education ought to be conduct- 
ed in imitation of the process by which we acquire our ideas 
through the medium of the senses. Whether the improved 
method of studying geography coincides with this maxim of Pes- 
tollozzi, from whom Neefe received his instruction, our readers 
must determine. As the object of our remarks has been to ob- 
tain the best books for our schools and academies, we would re- 
commend, in a future edition, some small additions, particularly 2 
table of the population of the United States. In the department 
of physical geography, we would suggest the introduction of the 
abridged theories of the earth as they are delivered in Keith’s 
treatise on the globes; also, the definitions, properties and phe- 
nomena of light, the aurora borealis, magnetism, the theory of 
the trade winds and the gulph stream. Next follows a short ac- 
count of the principles of chronology, with a chronological table 
of the usual form, from the creation to the present.time. The 
Vou. I> 2K 
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third part consists of sketches of ancient history, to the time of 
the declension of the Roman empire. We must applaud the man- 
ner in which these sketches of history are introduced. It is 
important to impress upon the minds.of youth, every argument 
which can fix a lasting belief of the sacred scriptures. To point 
out to them the names of those patriarchs who were the fathers 
of nations after the deluge, and the country from whence they 
all emigrated, and the climes where they settled, is very judi- 
cious, and in school-books, we believe, original. It will excite a 
curiosity, which will seek for gratification in the inspired volume, 
and with proper management, may lead to important consequen- 
ces, in the events of life. Should he meet with sufficient en- 
couragement for another edition, we understand he contemplates 
the continuation of the historical sketches to the present times. 
We are therefore happy in having it in our power to recommend 
20 good a book for our publick schools and academies, and hope 
that the example will soon be followed by as valuable epitomes 


of grammar, rhetoriek and logick. 
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RUINS OF PALMYRA. 


WHAT reader has not sighed as he pored over the descrip- 
tion of Palmyra! ‘This unfortunate city was the capital of a 
mighty kingdom; “the pride and emporium of the Eastern 
world.” But, alas! its opulence is no more; its splendour has 
departed : its grandeur is mouldering in the dust. But, even in 
ruins its remains are magnificent, and nobly exhibit 


‘* The mournful traces of the fame it bore.” 


Its Corinthian columns of white marble still tower in architectural 
beauty. “Superb arches, a colonnade extending four thousand 
feet in length, terminated by a noble mausoleum, temples, fine 
_porticos, peristyles, intercolumniations, and entablatures,” though 
‘dispersed and disjointed ” by the ravages of time, and the hand 
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of unsparing war, forcibly arrest the attention of the scientifick 
traveller. What spectator can behold its fallen glories unmov- 
ed, or forbear to drop the pitying tear as he treads those proud 
monuments of decay! Sweetly has the bard poured forth his 
strains on this melancholly subjecet. 


‘“ Far in the regions of the morn, 
“The rising sun surveys 

‘* Palinyra’s palaces forlorn, 
* Unveiling to his rays. 


‘* The spirits of the desert dwell 
*‘ Where Eastern grandeur shone ; 
‘* And vultures scream, hyznas yell, 
‘** Where beauty held her throne. 


‘In wild magnificent decay, 
‘** The palsied fabricks frown, 

‘ For storms have rent their strength away, 
** Till breezes rock them down. 


‘* There oft the pilgrim, as he stands, 
** Sees from the broken wall, 

‘‘ The shadow tottering on the sands, 
‘* Ere the loose fragments fall. 


‘ Destruction joys, amid those scenes, 
** To watch the sport of Fate; 

‘** While time between the pillars leans, 
** And bows them with his weight.” 


: SIMPLICITY. 

i AM an admirer of simplicity. But I never feel a greater 
impulse to pay homage at its shrine, than when it sheds its sofi 
lustre on the female mind. I am pleased when I “ behold wo- 
man in such lights and shades of soul, temper, and disposition. 
as nature has originally formed her in.” Were I to select a fair 

‘“‘ For solid friendship and connubial love,” 

it should be her, who, reared in seclusion, was the genuine child 
of nature ; whose spotless mind had never received an unfavour- 
able impression from the follies of a fashionable world. 
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DAMPIER’S VOYAGES. 

LET those who wish to become acquainted with the state 
and aspect of the country bordering the bay of Campeachy, the 
western shores of South-America and Mexico, and a great por- 
tion of the East-Indies, in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, consult the voyages and adventures of Wiuu1aM Dampinr. 
The work, though old, bears the marks of inquisitive and dis- 
cerning genius. A litile time devoted to its perusal would be 
better employed than in poring over the impiety of VoutTarre 
and Parner, or even inspecting the pages of Gedwin’s Politicat 
Justtcc. 

MILTON. 

MILTON was the prince of epick poets. He “ ascended the 
highest heaven of invention.” His mighty genius delighted in 
ihe sublime—in the creation of new worlds. The “ regions of 
created substances” were too narrow for the flights of his muse ; 
the “ empire of possibilities ” was too confined for the daring ex- 
cursions of his unbounded fancy. Disdaining the deeds of mos- 
ials, 

‘ Borne on triumphant wings, he took his flight, 
‘* Explor’d all heaven and trod the realins of light; 
‘In martial pomp cloth’d the angelick train, 
‘‘ While warring myriads shook th’ etherial plain ;” 
or descending from empyreal realms, traced the dark councils of 


pandamoenium, and explored the dread abyss replete with 
“Infinite wrath and infinite despair.” 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

''HIS Poem has been compared to the “ opening rose-bud, 
wet with the dew of morning.” Indeed, it is “ fresh and spark- 
ling,” and delights with a thousand beauties. Its merits, how- 
ever, are not discoverable by a single perusal. Several readings 
are requisite to perceive the full force and splendour of the en- 
chanting numbers. It is, likewise necessary to become ac- 
quainted with the “customs and manners which anciently pre- 
vailed on the borders of England and Scotland.” Without this 
knowledge, the reader will remain insensible to many of its 
sweetest charms. The writer has endeavoured to combine the 
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¢ simplicity” and “rudeness of the old ballad, or metrical ro- 
mance,” with the “refinement of modern poetry.” This author- 
izes the frequent “change of rhyme in the text,” a license 
which he has improved to much advantage. Alliterations are 
profusely strowed through the work. ‘These generally have a 
happy effect; but in some instances they might have been 
spared. 

The character of the Minstrel is drawn by the hand of a mas- 
ter. It artfully unites those circumstances, which excite our 
tender feelings, and deeply interest us in his favour. The des- 
cription is replete with poetick excellence, and cannot fail to in- 
spire the lovers of poetry with lively pleasure. 


TENDER EMOTIONS. 

THERE is a tendency in the feeling mind to dwell with pe- 
culiar emotion upon objects which seem in unison with its own 
delicate sensations. ‘I have some favourite flowers,” 
Ayrshire Bard, “among which are the mountain-daisy, the hare- 
bell, the foxglove, the wild-brier rose, the budding birch, and the 
hoary hawthorn, that I view and hang over with particular de- 
light. I never hear the loud solitary whistle of the curlew, in a 


says the 


summer noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a troop of grey 
plovers, in an autumnal morning, without feeling an elevation of 
soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry.” The authoress 
of the Wild Irish Girl, puts the following beautiful sentence into 
the mouth of her heroine.—* The perusal of Ossian’s Song of oth- 
er times, the breezy respiration of my harp at twilight, the last 
pale rose that outlives its season, and bears on its faded breasf 
the frozen tears of the wintry dawn, and Collins’ Ode to Evening, 
awaken in my heart and fancy the same train of indescribable 
feelings, of exquisite yet unspeakable sensation.” 


% 


THE PLEASURES OF HOPE. 

THE author of this poem is indued with genius to “ sweetiy 
tune the lyre” and “ope the bashful springs.” He has chosen 
an interesting subject for the powers of his muse. In the mo- 
ments of poetick rapture he struck bis notes to Horr, that 
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‘* Soother of life— 
‘“* Whose magick power, with fancied joys can warm, 
“ And wipe the tear which anguish taught to flow.” 
His numbers are harmonious; the epithets judicious; the allu- 
sions classical; the figures brilliant and pleasing. His images 
are selected with judgement, and touched with the pencil of 
taste. 


BURNS. 
BURNS was a favoured bard. ‘The strains of his muse were 
the inspirations of nature. Though combatting the want of edu- 
cation, he rose to poetick excellence. Reared amid the heaths 


and rugged hills of his native country, far from the friendly illu- 


minations of science, his genius expanded like the wild flowes 
that unfolds its beauties in the desert. 

‘ Cauld blew the bitter-bitiig north ‘ 

‘“* Upon his early humble birth ; 

“* Yet cheerfully he glinted forth 

** Amid the storm.” ~ 
His numbers are fraught with simplicity. ‘They breath the 
warm language of the heart. While listening te his lays, we feel 
by turns, the raptures of love ; the wildness of joy ; the despon- 
dency of grief; the appalings of terrour. We are involuntarily 
borne upon the wings of undirected fancy, and sweetly partake 
of all his poetick visions. | ° 




















SELECTED ANECDOTES. 


TWO Irishmen one day a guuning, a large flock of pidgeons 
came flying over their heads. Patrick elevating his piece, and 
firing, brought one of them to the ground. ‘ Arrah, (exclaimed 
his companion) what a fool are you to waste your ammunition, 
when the bare fall would have killed him.’ 


| Femme teem eres 


MISS , was of alarge party some days ago, when a gen- 
ileman of the name of Homer, suddenly withdrew himself from 
the company. ‘ Homer’s odd I see, said one of the company. 
Upon which Miss , replied, ‘ Homer's all I add’ 











THE Duke of Argyle was one night at the theatre, in a side 
box, when a person entered the same box, in boots and spurs. 
The Duke arose from his seat, and with great ceremony express- 
ed his thanks to the stranger ; who, somewhat confused, desired 
to know for what reason they were thus bestowed. The Duke 
gravely replied, ‘ For not bringing your horse into the box.’ 





MADAM, said a gentleman to a lady of fashion at Brighton, on 
seeing the portrait of a youth who died for love of her, suspended 
from her neck; fam concerned to see my old friend hung in 
chains at the place of execution. 


een tiineiaainl 


AN old' continental soldier arrived at an inn, and asked for 
refreshment. 'The hostess set before him a bone of ham and a 
crust of bread. Her son, who had been an officer, gave the poor 
fellow a shilling, and when he had done picking bid him mareh 
off. Soon after the old woman comes in to look for her pay. 


‘Mother,’ says the officer, ‘ what might the picking of that bone 
be worth? “Why, about one and sixpence these hard times.” 


‘Well, cries the humane son, ‘I have made a fine bargain, and 


saved sixpence, for I gave him but a shilling to pick the whole.’ 
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ODE TO NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


« Expende Annibalem :—quot libras in duce summo 
“ Invenies ?” JuVENAL, Saf. X- 


*TIS done-—but yesterday a King ! 
And arm’d with kings to strive— 
And now thou art a nameless thing 
So abject—yet alive ! 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strew’d our earth with hostile bones, 
And can he thus survive ? 
Since he, miscall’d the Morning Star, 
Nor man, nor fiend, hath fall’n so far. 


¥jl-mimded man! why scourge thy kind 
Who bow’d so low the knee ? 
By gazing on thyself grown blind, 
Thou taught’st the rest to see. 
With might unquestion’d,—power to save— 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 
To those that worshipp’d thee ; 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness! 


Thanks for that lesson—it will teach 
To after warriors more 

Than high philosophy can preach, 
And vainly preached before. 

That spell upon the minds of men 

Breaks, never to unite again, 
That led them to adore 

Those Pagod things of sabre-sway, 

With fronts of brass, and feet of clay. 
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The triumph, and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife ;* 
The earthquake voice of victory, 
To thee the breath of life ; 
The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem*d made but to obey, 
Wherewith renown was life— 
All quell’d—Dark spirit! what must be 
The madness of thy memory ! 


The Desolator desolate! 
The victor overthrown! 

The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A Suppliant for his own! 

Is it some yet imperial hope 

That with such change can calmly cope ? 
Or dread of death alone ? 

To die a prince—or live a slave— 

Thy choice is most ignobly brave! 


He who of old would rend the oak 
Dreamed not of the rebound ; 

Chained by the trunk he vainly broke 
Alone—how looked he round ? 

Thou in the sternness of thy strength 

An equal deed hast done at length 
And darker fate hast found : 

He fell, the forest-prowlers’ prey; 

But thou must eat thy heart away! 


The Roman, when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Rome, 

Threw down the dagger—dared depart, 
In savage grandeur home.— 

He dared depart, in utter scorn 

Of men that such a yoke had borne, 
Yet left him such a doom ! 

His only glory was that hour 

Of self-upheld abandon’d power. 


* Certaminis gaudia—the expression of Attila, in this harrangue to lis 
army, previous to the battle of Chalons; given in Cassiodorus. 
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Tne Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell, 
Cast crowns for rosaries away, 
An Empire for a cell. 
A strict accountant of his beads, 
A subtle disputant in creeds, 
His dotage trifled well : 
Vet better had he neither known 
A bigot’s shrine nor despot’s throne. 


But thou—from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung— 
‘Too late thou hear’st the high command 
To which thy weakness clang ; 
All Evil Spirit as thou art, 
it is enough to grieve the heart, 
To see thine own unstrung ; 
To think that God’s fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean. 


And Earth bath spilt her blood for him 
Wko thus can hoard his own! 

And Monarchs bowed the trembling limb, 
And thanked bim for a throne! 

Fair Freedom! we may hold thee dear, 

When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humblest guise have shown. 

Oh! ne’er may tyrant leave behind 

A brighter name to lore mankind. 


Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, 
Nor written thus in vain— 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 
Or deepen every stain.— 

If thou hadst died as honour dies, 

Some new Napoleon might arise, 
To shame the world again. 

But who would soar the solar heighi, 

To set in such a starless night ? 





Weighed in the balance, hero dust 
{s vile as vulgar clay; 
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Thy scales, mortality! are just 
To all that passaway; » 
But yet methought the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate, 
To dazzle and dismay ; 





Nor deem’d Contempt could thus make mirth 


Of these the conquerors of the earth, 


And she, proud Austria’s mournful flower, 


Thy still imperial bride ; 


How bears her breast the torturing hour ? 


Still clings she to thy side? 
Must she too bend, must she too share 
Thy late repentance, long despair, 
Thou throneless Homicide ? 
If still she loves thee, hoard that gem, 
Tis worth thy vanished diadem ! 


Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle, 
And gaze upon the sea ; 

That element may meet thy smile, 
It ne’er was rul’d by thee! 

Or trace with thine all idle hand 

In loitering mood upon the sand 
That Earth is now as free! 

That Corinth’s pedagogue hath now 

Transferred his bye-word to thy brow. 


Thou Timour ! in his captive’s cage 
What thoughts will there be thine, 

While brooding in thy prisoned rage? 
But one—* The world was mine,” 

Unless, like he of Babylon, 

All sense is with thy sceptre gone, 
Life will not long confine 

That spirit poured so widely forth— 

So long obeyed—so little worth! 


Or like the thief of fire from heaven 
Wilt thou withstand the shock ? 
And share with him, the unforgiven, 
His vulture and his rock! 
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Foredoomed by God—by man accurst, 
And that last act, though not thy wort, 
The very fiend’s arch mock ;* 
He in his fall preserved his pride, 
And if a mortal, had as proudly died! 
*‘¢ The fiend’s arch mock, 


“To lip a wanton, and suppose her chaste.’’ 
Shakespeare: 


—3+o=- 


THE APPARITION. 


THE light of Cynthia scarce was seen, 
Reflected through a hazy air, 

As forth I went the other e’en, 
Absorb’d in thought and sunk in care. 


My way led through a lonely wood, 
A gloom on every object hung, 
And as I jogg’d in pensive mood, 
I sometimes whistled—sometimes sunt. 


A something caught my eager eye, 
Imagination lent its aid, 

I knew not how to pass it by, 
Yet felt asham’d to be afraid. 


It wore the figure of a sage, 
Reclin’d he sat beside the way ; 

His beard was silver’d o’er by age, 
His mantle of an iron grey. 


Benignly sweet he smil’d on me, 
As if he wish’d to banish fear ; 

t ventur’d on—he seem’d to be 
Tncreas’d in bulk, as I drew near. 


A chill ran through my creeping blood, 
Egad, my heart began to jump— 

Before the figure now I stood, 
And stretch’d my arm, and felt—a stump. 
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Lines written in a convent at Montserat, in Spain, Sept. &, 1785, by a Travel- 
ler ; extracted from the European Magazine of 1787. 


WITH solemn step this awful pile I tread, 
Nor with indignant eye around me gaze ; 

But look with reverence on the sacred dead, 
The bloody cross, and ever burning blaze. 


No idle prejudice my soul conceives, 
No horrid bigotry my bosom feels ; 
I damn not him who this or that believes, 
Or care, before what saint the good man kneels. 


Still to the great Jehovah, Lord of all, 
In different ways the pious heave the sigh, 
Regardless of the mode he hears their cal?, 
And dries in every land the tear-fill’d eye. . 


The honest mind in every varied clime 
Alike demands th’ approving smile of heaven; 
Sincere repentance does away the crime, 

And mercy to the contrite heart is given. 


Is not the God you worship, boundless love ? 
Say then you sects of every land and name, 

How do you dare his dictates disapprove, | 
And ever seek each other to defame ? 


Shall you who boast a Saviour for your head, 
A Lord who suffer’d, died, and bled for all— 

Still in your actions contradict his creed, 
And wanting candour, low as demons fall. 


Hence ye profane, of whatsoever tribe, 
And perish all the systems that you teach ; 

In vain you talk, if you have priestly pride, 
And wanting Charity in vain you preach. 


What are your forms, ye varied christians, say ? 


Hf vehicles to serve your God— tis well! 
If you sincerely from your bosoms pray, 
With or without your beads, Oraisons tell. 
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Serve then sincere that power who reigns above, 
Whose boundless love embraces bond and free :' 

Then work his will, his promises you’ll prove, 
For all the pure in heart their God shall see. 


—s+o- 


The following compliment to Mr. Durr, was written by an inhabitant of this 
town, in1811. It was afterwards published in the Polyanthos, without the 
knowledge of the author. It is now offered to the publick with his usual 


signature. 


WHERE ewe-trees shed their deepest gloom, 

Round where the sons of genius slept ; 

O’er her lamented Garrick’s tomb ) 
Long the sad tragick muse had wept. 


When gay in vernal flowers array’é 
Nature amid the gloom appears ; 
She saw the sorrows of the maid 
And bade her cease her useless tears. 


Why should you mourn? the goddess cried— 
Why melt in unavailing woe? 

When your unrivalled Garrick died 

His manile still remained below. 


{ caught the treasure from his tom), 
And for my favourite kept it long ; 
But the delaying hour has come 
And it shall now to him belong. 


Then, lovely mourner, cease to weep ° 
A loss already mourn’d enough, 
Your Garrick shall no longer sleep, 
But rise and live again in Durr. 


OSMYN. 
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The following anecdote was sent by a young lady to her lover, whose name was 
Not, a few weeks before their marriage.—The nuptial not was fastened soon 
after the discerning lover decyphered its import. 


WHY urge dear sir a bashful maid 
To change her single lot? 

When well you know I’ve often said 
In truth I love you, Nott. 


For all your pain I do, Nott, care, 
And trust me, on my lifes 


Though you had millions, I declare 
1 would, Nott, be your wife. 
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THE ADIEU. To M- 





THE time has come that we must part , 
And I must meet no more with you ; 
Then learn the feelings of a heart, 
Which bleeding takes its last adieu. 


Too cruel Time, ah! why so fast ? 
Why are the fleeting hours so few?’ 
Oh! might these moments ever last ' 
And I ne’er take my last adieu. 


Oh would the Sun his chariot stay, 

And Cynthia stop her progress too, 
Then I should ne’er be fore’d away, 
Nor bid my lovely friend adieu. 


But vain are all my warm desires, 
Though from a heart to friendship true, 
A heart which sorrow’s self inspires, 
To take this long, this last adiev. 
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Then since we must forever part, 

And I be sever’d far from you; 

Since vain’s the wish of my fond heart, 
And I must take my last adieu; — 


May Happiness your steps attend, 
Long as you are to virtue true ; 
May you yet find as firm a friend 


‘As he who takes this last adieas. 


When wand’ring in some wild retreat, 
_ Where flow’rets open to your view ; 

And violets spring beneath your feet, 

Think on this parting long adieu. 


When dawn does o’er the hills appear, 
And streaks with gold the welkin blue: 
Then let remembrance drop one‘tear 


To him who takes this last adieu. 


—2¢ oo 


OSMYN. 


THE ARMS OF HER I LOVE. 


GO, Stoick, search the world around, 
O’er ali the plains of pleasure rove ; 
Then tell me where can bliss be found, 
Save in the arms of her I love. 


Would Fate display before my sight, 
And proffer me the joys above! 

I'd slight the mansions of delight, 
For the dear arms of her I love. 


Yet soon, too soon from them I part, 
The pangs of absence I must prove; 

Say, what shall soothe my bursting heart 
Torn from the arms of her I love. 


Yet there will come a blissful day,. 
Oh send it soon ye powers above} 
When I shall trifle life away, 
Blest in the arms of her I love. 
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